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Ever since the close of the great war, 
there have been trickling into the United 
States an increasing number of facts, ac- 
counts, and vague descriptions of a new 
activity and an awakening of the youth in 
other parts of the world. These tricklings 
have been isolated and limited. A number 
of articles and a deal of literary comment 
appeared on the youth movement in Ger- 
many. New tales of students’ activity in 
political and national affairs continue to 
come out of those central European coun- 
tries where the turmoil is still great. In 
one country, we hear of students banding 
together to prevent the return of a king. 
In another, youth is organizing to resist 
and destroy old forms and to bring in new. 
In India, young men supply the driving 
force to the Ghandi movement. We learn 
that students are playing an enormous part 
in political battles in Hungary. In China, 
it is the students and youth who are large- 
ly developing the New Thought movement. 
Germany displays its picturesque Wander- 
vogel. The students of Norway broadcast 
their opinions on world affairs. A multi- 
tude of other student bodies keep appear- 
ing and disappearing on the world stage. 
The names of countless groups, organiza- 
tions, and movements emerge into the light, 
rise before us indistincly and vanish quick- 
ly from our minds. 

Every year brings to our attention the 
names of one or more international groups. 
Youth seems to be uniting, determined to 
bring about a new world order. 


Looking across the ocean from our 
shores, we see a seething youth; a youth 
filled with life and thought, mingling, fight- 
ing, creating, destroying—jwaging a war 
which appeals to us, the war of old and 
young ideals. 

We are far away and take little inter- 
est in the struggle. From time to time we 
hear the names of generals and armies on 
both sides, We are mildly “interested.” An 


ocean lies between us and this is but a war | 


of spirits and ideas. Even the nations from 
which we hear nothing, we imagine to be 
up in arms “muddling about.” Youth 
marching triumphant over the smoldering, 
rotting ruins of a fallen world etc. etc. 
It was more or less in such a fog that we 
two set sail for Europe. Our interest nat- 
urally centered on Germany where that 
vague, dynamic thing called the “Youth 
Movement” seethed, and occasionally boil- 


~ ed over. 


Our knowledge of youth and student de- 
(Contined on page 2) 


YOUTH AND AGE 


By HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
Professor of Sociology at Oberlin 


Youth is dogmatic. The pragmatic and 
liberal belong to maturity. Customary be- 
lief identifies youth with instability and re- 
volution, and age with conservatism and re- 
ation, but these have to do with habits 
rather than with ideas. It is the tendency 
of youth to rely. on dogma and age on 
habits. The enthusiasm of youth may ap- 
propriate socialism or freethinking instead 
of the traditional faith, but it is likely to 
have the zeal of religion, and call bigotry, 
liberalism. 

This is inevitable. The child must make 
its first concepts universal, and only grad- 
ually does he discover alternatives. The 
restlessness of youth is against physical 
restraint, and only gives heed to the ideas 
back of the restraint when the connection 
is obvious. The students of Russia were 
radicals because their activity was restrict- 
ed, not because their ideas were proscribed. 
The American student. was free, and indif- 
ferent; but when he discovered an effort at 
limitation he became restless. The students 
of Clark University were aroused not be- 
cause they were impelled by variant ideas, 
for they are undoubtedly as complacent as 
other students in such matters, but because 
their freedom to have a meeting was ques- 
tioned 

Youth prefers absolutism because it is 
certain and invariable. Until we have had 
personal experience from which to draw al- 
ternative values we are compelled to rely 
on tribal dogmas. Metaphysically this 
means that youth tends to be monistic and 
absolutist, while age tends to be pluralistic, 
pragmatic and “tough minded.” This latter 
is essential to liberalism. I was a graduate 
student at Harvard when William James 
was developing his philosophy of pragmat- 
ism. Although we crowded his lectures he 
made few converts. It was not until 
many of us had approached middle age that 
we became “tough minded” enough to be 
liberals. It has interested me to find that 
few radical leaders are young. Many are 
of advanced years like Debs, and most of 
the writers who are attacking the existing 
order are well beyond youth. 

The point I wish to make is that con- 
trary to prevailing opinion, youth is not 
naturally radical but the reverse. The dan- 
ger is that this natural tendency to dog- 
matism will be indoctrinated with dogma 
and give us the phenomenon of the most 
conservative of all our clubs—the Univer- 
sity Club. 

The only ways to arouse youth are to 


restrict fredom of action, or patiently and 


deliberately to create the idea of the possi- 

bility of alternatives,—of pluralism instead 

of monism in the whole range of social 
(Contined on page 2) 
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Out of Oxford 
What Can Youth Do? 


By KENNETH. LINDSAY, Oxford, 
Now speaking in American Colleges, 
see p. 7 


There has been probably more movement 
in Oxford since the war than at any other 
period in its history but of course move- 
ment is not necessarily progress. No man 
goes so far as the man who does not know 
which way he is going. In attempting 
therefore to summarize this movement and 
to estimate its importance, one must bear 
in mind what Mr. Tawney calls the “ener- 
getic futility of a squirrel in a revolving 
cage.” It was to be expected that some- 
thing should happen. Youth had been 
caught in the trap of a vast and bloody 
war and was then flung back to a life of 
busy seclusion and restless quiet. Post- 
war Oxford was an older, moré experienced, 
more purposeful, in turn more cynical and 
more idealistic Oxford than ever before: 
it has passed now, ordinary boys straight 
from school have taken charge again, life 
is returhing to the old ways. What has 
been left behind to remind the next genera- 
tion of those thrilling days when a new 
club was started every week, a new publi- 
eation printed with every new whim of 


‘thought, when ideas and ideals were the 


common merchandise of every day. 

Out of much that was extravagant, much 
that was shoddy, something permanent will 
undoubtedly remain because the naked re- 
velation of war drove some people back to 
fundamentals and where the roots are deep, 
the tree will last. It is obvious also that 
this movement has been part of a world 
movement, the significance of which no 
man yet knows. We are in the midst of it 
in Europe and it would seem to be equally 
true of America: if not why do you con- 
sider it necessary to have a paper entitled 
“The World Tomorrow?” Why too is that 
New World powerless to be born? What 
image is haunting the face of man and mak- 
ing him restless with life? Are we really 
at another turning point in the world’s his- 
tory and if so, what is round the corner? 
If values are being re-valued, what were 
the old and what are the new? If youth 
has seen a new vision, why was the League 
of Youth in England an abysmal failure? 
Are there springs as yet untapped, energies 
unharnessed, ideas embryonic but no less 
charged with meaning waiting to be enlist- 
ed in an offensive worthy of their name? 
In a word, is a practical policy being forged 
out of a new social philosophy inspired by 
the glaring searchlight of war? These are 
big questions but man is limited to his own 
experience. My answer must therefore 
come from Oxford reinforced though it 
may be from other sources. 

I believe the ideas behind the Labour 
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Club and the International Assembly, what- 
ever may happen to those institutions, are 
fundamental and must win. 


on the utter dependence of man upon man 
and nation: for both are part of the same 
human problem and the most practical and 
successful outward manifestation of them 
is to be seen in the International Labour 
Office at Geneva. For better or for worse, 
we are all part of a mighty international 
capitalistic machine whose basis, motives 
and method are being challenged the world 
over. A similar epoch in history occurred 
when Wycliffe, the first English Bolshe- 
vist, struck at the roots of 14th century 
civilization. The medieval world is a close 
analogy. It was a vast international, pri- 
vileged, salvation insurance scheme of life. 
And yet among much that was deadening 
and depressing, there was a social purpose. 
Since then the striving, vigorous, acquisi- 
tive man has come into his own. The prob- 
lem of the future would seem a synthesis 


They rest up- 
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values. It is not conservative parents or 
teachers that make college students intoler- 
ant, nor the dominance of patriotism that 
makes the members of the American Legion 
hundred per centers, but the nature of 
youth. If the Student Forum can pry a 
few students loose from self complacent 
dependence on universal dogmas, eventual- 
ly they will serve as antidotes for the con- 
servatives in the University Club and as 
wiser leaders in the difficult years ahead. 
potent SESS Se as ee 52S ST ie ee 


a harnessing of the free enterprise of man 
to a social end. 

The only answer is the simplest answer. 
“he substitution of the motive of love for 
that of gain and fear in all social relation- 
ship, of co-operation for competition. Once 
convinced of this fundamental truth, a new 
conception of progress is aroused and a 
healthy meaning is given to life. But it 


of the best in both civilizations or rather 
means unfettered thinking, belief in an 
The task of hu- 
manizing industry and moralizing interna- 
tional relations is just the task of produc- 
ing human beings and creating the condi- 
tions of living together. Heroic attempts 
are being made and some with great suc- 
cess, as for example, the co-operative agri- 
culture of Denmark, to break through the 
vicious circle. In England, the Building 
Guild, which has made capital its slave, is 
slowly but steadily working its way 
through. How much can be learned from 
Russia’s great experiment, we do not yet 
know. In the fusion of races, America is 
teaching Europe perhaps the most thorny 
and delicate of all lessons. But these are 
all isolated and spasmodic efforts. It is 
for our generation to pour our energies in- 
to this gigantic work instead of into red 
riot and futile emptiness. The race is be- 
tween civilization and catastrophe. 


ideal, untainted motive. 


European Youth, Ideals and Practice 


velopment in other European countries 
stood on an insecure foundation of a few 
outstanding manifestations, and the name 
of a group here and there. 

From Holland came echoes of the activ- 
ities of the Student Christian Movement, 
the young Anti-Militarists, and some stu-~ 
dents who were organized under the name 
of the Practical Idealists Association. In 
Belgium were two intellectual groups; in 
Hungary the signs of a political trend. 
Poland showed obscure inklings of unrest, 
and from Czecho-Slovakia came accounts of 
the Student Renaissance Movement, and an 
atmosphere of international thought among 
youth. 

Of the other countries we imagined ma- 
ny things. 

Definite signs of something universal 
‘were evident in equally vague interna- 
tional organizations such as the Confeder- 
ation International des Etudiants, the 
World Student Christian Federation, the 
International League of Youth, and united 
peace, anti-militarist and political groups 
of one sort or another, 

We arrived on the continent late in July 
and have spent two and a half months of 
intensive travel and investigation of the 
various manifestations of student and gen- 
eral youth thought and activity. Although 
we have been in twelve countries so far, 
there are only six in which as yet we have 
had sufficient time to make anything ap- 
proaching an adequate study. Of the others, 
we have had considerable direct and in- 
direct information, not enough, however, to 
justify any definite conclusions whatsoever. 

It is with these six countries, therefore, 
that I shall deal and from what we have 
learned of their students and their youth 
and the relations which they have with the 
students and youth of other nations, I 
shall draw certain vital conclusions. The 
six countries are Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Norway and Holland. 

First—There does exist a great more or 
less universal, awakening and reawaken- 
ing of youth; a renaissance of the old 
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ideals which have been sprouting and for- 
mulating for the last twenty-five years. 
This renaissance is due, of course, to the 
failure of the old “civilization,” and the 
world catastrophe. It is a constructive re- 
volt against the reappearance of that rick- 
ety, rotten “civilization;” and towards a 
new solid structure -built on fundamental 
truths. For many years it has been grow- 
ing and smoldering, but it had little chance 
to burst forth until the old powers had 
fallen, and the world cried out for some- 
thing new. ‘It shapes itself very much ac- 
cording to environment and national situa- 
tion, but owing to its intense idealistic 
base, it tends to unite internationally. Al- 
though it has affected practically every 
young person in Europe, it is made up es- 
sentially of strong minorities and it is with 
these minorities that we must deal, for in 
them lies the true life of the movement. 
The rest, the great majority especially 
among students, is apathetic or definitely 
reactionary. It is remarkable to note, how- 
ever, the rather extraordinary degree of 
universal tolerance and freedom which ex- 
ists even among those who are unsympa- 
thetic or even hostile. 

When one has realized the existence and 
extent of this youth renaissance, it is high- 
ly interesting to see the form and nature 
of its expression in various parts of the 
world. 


The Idealistic Movement | 

Germany naturally looms largest, both 
on account of its position during the war 
and the events which shaped themselves, 
and still are shaping themselves, there since 
the war. As a general statement, it may 
be said that the German youth movement 
js in essence mystically idealistic, with 
India rising as a distinct influence in the 
background. 

Although the German youth movement is 
the strongest and largest of the youth ex- 
pressions of the world, it is for that very 
reason the one about which I can say pro- 
portionately least here. Once started, one 
could go on for volumes. The German 


youth movement is a spirit. It cannot be 
described. One may merely recount its 
outward manifestations. 

Briefly the situation is somewhat as fol- 
lows: About 1900 a few young university 
and school students broke away from the 
existing society, and set about creating a 
new idealistic society of their own. They 
did this in opposition to parents and teach- 
ers, and were therefore thrown back en- 
tirely upon themselves in this march for 
truth and a new basis of life. 


The two great ideals upon which this 
movement was founded were: national love 
of country, and brotherly love of men 
to men. 

This was a pure revolt against the tradi- 
tion and mechanism of life; its unit was 
the pure group living the ideal away from, 
and outside of the existing society. 

This revolt spread rapidly and assumed 
its various forms according to the dif- 
ferent leaders’ interpretations of the two 
pr:mar; ideals, 

The young people of this movement were 
generally known as Wandervogel; they be- 
came easily distiguishable from the rest of 
the youth by their manner, carriage, 
clothes, ete. and they set a standard of 
purity and simplicity. 

The war was the crisis of the youth 
moveme::t. 

With the war came the end of the old 
youth movement and the beginning of 
the new. 

Before the war it was negative and 
questioning—an intensely romantic revolt. 
With and after the war came a vivid reali- 
zation of the “real.” The youth movement 
is reborn with practical rebuilding as its 
aim. Hundreds of new forms appear—re- 
ligious, economic and political. The indi- 
vidual no longer seeks to live his ideal- 
istic life alone in the idealistic community. 
He turns directly into society to wherever 
he is called. Change the existing environ- 
ment, don’t run away from it, is his slogan. 

And so we find in the German youth 
movement today, an intense and widespread 
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activity in a multitude of forms, The in- 
dividual and his (or her, for girls form a 
large part of the movement) work is con- 
centrated on and in the existing society. 
The negative romanticism is practically 
dead. The positive and practical thrives. 

That strong, pure, idelalistic spirit which 
is the youth movement, lives and grows as 
before. It stands far above and ahead of 
the other movements of the world. 

The other countries constitute a series of 
steps which lead down or away from the 
mystic conception of idealism. 


_ The Application of Ideals 

Holland, for instance. Here we find a 
country practically untouched by the war, 
yet displaying and producing a very con- 
siderable amount of young thought of a 
renaissance character. Here there exists 
a defintely religious trend made up of 
theosophical, ethical, social, and theological 
elements, but with a fairly solid base of 
practical Christianity. Its essential char- 
acteristic is emphasis on the practicai— 
that is the living, doing, ete.—rather than 
on the theoretical and theological. 

As contrasted with Germany we have 
here in Holland an ideal and thought re- 
naissance of youth which is the outcome, 
not of the madness of the old “civilization” 
but of its stagnation, its emphasis on ma- 
terial things, and its utter failure to sat- 
isfy spiritual hunger. 

In general this youth awakening is 
largest among students. The Student 
Christian Movement, a branch of the World 
Student Christian Federation, is one of the 
leaders in the young Christian religious 
thought of the world. The liberal religious 
group is of almost the same size. It is ac- 
tive and also of a practical religious na- 
ture, though differing fundamentally from 
the Student Christian Movement. 

The third large group is the Practical 
Idealists Association. This is a very loose- 
ly organized association of young people 
who are endeavoring to apply their ideals 
to their lives and to their relations with 
the people around them. It is quite impos- 
sible to go into details here, but the essen- 
tial fact is that the association exists 
solely for the furtherance of practical ap- 
plication of its ideals. 

Outside of these three, are other groups, 
associations, leagues, etc. which are not of 
student origin or content, yet emphasize 
strongly the application of ideals. The re- 
ligious League of Anarcho-Communists, a 
small, non-violence group of practical re- 
ligious people; the young anti-militarists; 
the League of Young Teetotalers (if that 
translation is acceptable) which lays stress 
on freedom of youth; and the numerous 
smaller organizations of one sort or another. 

From Holland we move another step 
away from the “mystic” and go to Norway. 


The Practical Movement 

Here interest centers at once on the stu- 
dent body of the University of Christiania, 
and a small, powerful group of radicals 
within that body. 

The students of this university (the only 
one in Norway) are the vital part of the 
youth thought and action in the country. 

Here we find that the strongest ideal- 
ism is of the direct actionist type. The free- 
dom and tolerance of ideas is remarkable. 

Although there is a Student Christian 
Movement which is greatly respected and 


a National movement which carries con- 
siderable weight, the radicals are predom- 
ant, though not a majority in numbers. 

Here, as a general statement, religion 
and ideals have virtually lost their “mys- 
tic” character. Practical direct action is 


to the fore. 


The Political Movement 

The next step leads us completely away 
from mysticism into France, where we see 
a number of youth and student organiza- 
tions struggling in political nationalism. 
The spirit is political and sharply intelec- 
tual, the battles are fought, and the inter- 
est centers among the groups and within 
the nation. 

The final step leads us to the almost 
completely barren ground of Switzerland 
and Denmark. 

In Switzerland there appeared a large, 
active, rapidly-growing youth movement 
during the war. It was strongiy religious 
—religious in the individual, practical, so- 
cial consciousness sense. It flared up under 
the leadership of a strong man, had a 
short life, and has now practically died out, 
leaving tiny, flickering coals here and there. 

In Denmark also there is nothing that 
might be characterized as a strong, spon- 
taneous youth renaissance. 

Both of these countries contain a multi- 
tude of small, more or less vital groups 
and a few large indistinct weak groups. 
Both have considerable interest in world 
affairs. (The International League of 
Youth had its first conference in Copen- 
hagen and now has its central office in 
Geneva) but that interest is scaitered, and 
confined to single persons or groups which, 
as such, are insignificant. 

The conclusions drawn above appear to 
apply to most of the other European coun- 
tries. They all stand upon one of the steps 
outlined, though some overlap and cover 
two. As outside impressions usually lead 
to misjudgments and hence to misstate- 
ments, I shall say nothing further regard- 
ing any other European countries, save one. 


Russia 

Russia presents a new situation of ex- 
traordinary interest. Here we have the 
coming of age of a youth who for over 
five years have grown up in total isolation 
from news or influence of the western 
world—a youth which has developed its con- 
sciousness in a communistic society, where 
communism is everyday life, and radicals 
are what we call reactionaries, conserva- 
tives, capitalists, etc. The situation is 
unique and it is altogether probable that 
this Russian youth will be unique. 


The Call of Youth 


The great facts to be noted and remem- 
bered about this European youth are: 

Its rapid realization of responsibility. 

Its faith in itself and its ideals. 

And its quick step forward towards the 
position of leadership. 

This youth knows that the better, firmer, 
social structure must be built by it, and 
not by the products of that ancient “civili- 
zation” ‘which crashed to ruin in the 
great war. 

We in America must realize our posi- 
tion towards the youth of other nations, 
and towards the development of our own 
country and its people as a part of the 
world. That youth is foolish and unreli- 


able, that youth cannot be trusted with the 
responsibility of great things, is the babble 
of old men. It is they who have shown 
that they are unfit to govern and decide, 
and it is upon us that the responsibility for 
the future rests. 


The League for 


Industrial Democracy 


The League for Industrial Democracy 
has arranged a series of monthly lunch- 
eons to bring together students from in- 
stitutions in New York or who may be 
visiting in New York for a discussion of 
some vital social question. The first of 
these luncheons will be held at the Civic 
Club, 14 West 12th Street, Saturday, Nov- 
ember 4th, at 12:30. The speakers will be 
Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, a suffrage 
leader and candidate for the New York 
Assembly on the Americay Labor Party 
ticket, and Stuart Chase of the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc., formerly senior accountant of 
the Federal Trade Commission. They will 
discuss the subject “The Collegian in Labor 
Polities.”” Luncheon tickets—price $1.00— 
may be had by application te the League 
for Industrial Democracy, Room 931, 70 
Fifth Avenue. 

The League is planning to send speakers 
into as many colleges and universities as pos- 
sible within the next year. Norman Thomas 
co-director of the League, will begin a New 
England trip immediately after the election, 
and will make trips to other parts of the 
country later. Scott Nearing is now on a 
trip through the Middle West, where he will 
speak under the L. I. D. auspices before 
some college audiences. The League is also 
arranging a very interesting debate betwen 
Paul Blanshard, Educational Director of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Roch- 
ester, and Noel Sargent, Manager Open 
Shop Department, National Association of 
Manufacturers, on the subject of the Open 
Shop. This joint debate will cover some of 
the larger universities of the middle west. 
Student organizations which can arrange 
meetings of any sort for the League are 
requested to correspond with its directors. 

A particularly interesting public meeting 
was arranged for the representatives of the 
striking miners in Somerset County who 
came to New York to picket the offices of 
the Berwind-White Company. The Berwind- 
White Company supplies the New York sub- 
ways with coal and the miners rightly felt 
that New Yorkers ought to know the condi- 
tions under which it operates its mines. 
The meeting was most impressive. One of 
the speakers was Powers Hapgood, Harvard 
graduate and organizer of the United Mine 
Workers of America. He is blazing out a 
new trail for college graduates’ activities. 

The League asks college students now to 
try to plan their Chrismas holideys so as 
to attend its winter conference which will 
be held in New York, Thursday, December 
28th and Friday, December 29th. On Thurs- 
day evening, the guest of honor at a recep- 
tion to the delegates of the conference will 
be Jean Longuet, the celebrated French So- 
cialist. The Student Conference held under 
the auspices of The Nationel Student Forum 
will end in time to permit the delegates to 
attend this reception. 
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MAKING MOBS 


There are many patriotic societies scat- 
tered over our fair Jand. They are terribly 
afraid that our American institutions may 
be threatened by a few tattered bums who 
apparently ride freight trains.'and call 
themselves I. W. W. These societies ad- 
dress themselves especially to students and 
urge them to guard the name and institu- 
tions of their land from infamy. 

We wish to add our voice to this appeal 
but instead of asking the student to regard 
with horror the untidy garments and vin- 
dictive speech of the tattered gentlemen 
afforementioned we ask him to consider 
the following acts of certain of our coun- 
trymen. 

During the past two weeks, there have 
been ten cases. of mob violence in which 
men and women were seized by uniden- 
tified or masked crowds and tarred and 
flogged, 

Two lynchings have occurred, one in 
Georgia on September 28th, one in Texas 
on September 9th. Four men charged with 
murder for participating in the lynching 
of John Glover, negro, on August 1st were 
found “not guilty” by a jury at Forsyth 
on September 22nd. 

What weapons have we against mob vio- 
lence? The law. Why is the law ineffec- 
tive? Because of mob spirit. 

Mob spirit which blazes through the com- 
munity and screams from one to the other 
“Come on, we got to get this nigger” and 
drags citizens willing or unwilling in its 
seething wake—how does this differ in kind 
from the mob which in the name of “col- 
lege spirit” drags students from their work 
or play and insists upon their going to a 
football game willy-nilly and yelling at the 
top of their lungs so as to “get” the other 
side, 

The students at a college, which shall be 
nameless for the present, have just passed 
a regulation that all men who do not will- 
ingly attend the games shall be taken there 
if necessary “by force.” 

If our most highly trained citizens not 
only look with favor upon mob spirit but 
actually enforce it upon their members, 
what can we expect of the rest of the 
community? 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Loyalty to the humblest truth man has found for himself is better than 


to cheer whole acres of bunting... 


—Ludwig Lewisohn, Upstream 


NOTHING BUT ROADS 


We are road builders as the Romans 
were. We experiment every day with new 
surfacing and new road beds. If there is 
a wrinkle in the asphalt, a crack in the con- 
erete, our complaints are loud. We drive 
cars, large and small, polished or dull, all 
upholstered. Rubber tires and steel springs 
add to our comfort. We don’t care what 
the country side is like as long as the roads 
are good. Come on, come on! We don’t 
know where we’re going, but we’re going. 

Each one of us must have a dwelling 
somewhere along the roadside. But we 
give it little care. We only sleep there. 
Where then can we go? Have we made 
no beautiful places to which our roads can 
lead us? Of what use are our roads if 
they do not take us to some place where we 
want to go? 

Oho, education is a fine thing. It is the 
highway of the world. It gives us method, 
it teaches us to think. Of what use is 
thinking if it brings us to no conclusions? 
Of what use are facts if they bring us to 
no philosophy of action? Are we to ride 
‘up and down forever, intellectual tramps, 
without a home where we can welcome our 
friends or give shelter to the traveller? 


FORGING THEORIES 


In the placid classroom the world is not 
too much with us. In Hanover where the 
ox still plods we do not, late and soon, 

getting and spending, lay waste our powers. 

The freshman gazes about with the air of 
manhood as if he now were living life. It 
takes him some time to discover that it is 
only the shadow. We undergraduates learn 
theory. We have yet to learn how experi- 
ence will modify our theory. Half-con- 
sciously only a few do realize it in the 
classroom and with difficulty conjure to 
their mind’s eye the rush and tear of city 
life. The professor drones. The average 
student dreams of his petty troubles in this 
microcosmie world. 

There is a small body of men, known as 
the Liberal Club, which tries to mould the 
theory of book and lecture in the fire of 
reality. It does not suffer the restraint of 
the classroom where a man feels leary of 
popping his question for fear of laughter. 
The instructor, perhaps feeling forced to 
cover a certain amount of ground, may ra- 
diate impatience, if queries should fly a- 
bout with little relevance to the point at 
hand. The Liberal Club purposes to act 
as a clearing house for ideas. A member 
may jump to his feet at any time with a 
question. Answers fly back. The discus- 
sion grows heated. It is this give-and-take 
of opinions that makes for progress. The 
debaters catch glimpses of unsuspected 
points. Truth looms before their minds. 

So much for this aspect. There is an- 
other. It is this: Dartmouth men settle in- 
to a rut. They live so far from the outside 
world that fiery headlines in the paper 
leave them cold. They can’t quite realize 
that Europe totters in exhaustion. They 
think of Europe as a summer playground. 
Stuff and nonsense they cry when they hear 
faint rumors of criticism, much of it ap- 


parently well-founded, directed against the 
very props of our civilization. It doesn’t 
mean much to them that labor shifts rest- 
lessly under the generous or selfish hand of 
the ruling class. They laugh at the pro- 
phets pointing already to another war that 
would make tthe last look like a home-brew 
squabble—a war that would destroy us 
in ghastly fashion with its chemicals strewn 
broadcast by aircraft. And yet every half- 
wit should know there is a race between 
education and catastrophe. 

The difficutly is: how are you going to 
distinguish the true from the false? The 
Liberal Club is inviting men who are fight- 
ing their way in one world problem or an- 
other to tell them what the row’s about in 
their particuluar field—and why. Such per- 
sons can give us an inkling of how our the- 
ories work out. This fresh enthusiasm 
from without stirs our sluggish intellects. 
After one of these informal talks with dis- 
cussion following, the freshman with opened 
eye suddenly begins to think that he hasn’t 
even begun to live. The next time he goes 
to class the professor doesn’t seem to drone 
the way he used to. The dumb theory he’s 
passing out suddenly glows in fascinating 
colors, although-the freshman knows that 
the professor is way off the track. 

Don’t think this is the whole story of the 
Liberal Club. It isn’t. The writer has 
simply jotted down a few remarks which 
he thinks may prove suggestive. He also 
would remind you that the Liberal Club 
more than once has shown a distracted 
youth what relation he bore to the frenzied 
forces of his time and how he best might 
fulfill his destiny in these forces. When a 
man finds himself in this fashion he may 
follow a higher career than one of mere 
personal ambition. 

— From the Dartmouth Daily 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors welcome letters of all shades 
of opinion 


To the Editor of The New Student: 

Mr. Easley-seems satisfied to conclude 
that America is devoid of imperialistic am- 
bitions because (1) McKinley said Congress 
drove us into the Spanish American war 
and (2) We didn’t happen to have sufficient 
ammunition on hand to meet this emergen- 
cy. I grow weary in the pursuit of conclu- 
sions drawn from such fire-fly evidence.— 

But in attempting to bridge my own men- 
tal difficulties in this river of war propa- 
ganda, I find it necessary to lay down this 
plank: So far the best historical evidence 
shows that the underlying motive force of 
all wars since the Industrial Revolution has 
been economic, and the charateristic result 
of all wars has been material acquisition. 
Of course as students, we reserve the right 
to judge each war on its own merits, but in 
general our attitude toward the possibilities 
of morally righteous or selflessly disinter- 
ested wars would be skeptical. Were it 
possible to make the cannon fodder realize 
that idealistic propaganda is merely a use- 
ful tool for the promotion of interests whol- 
ly anthithetical to their own, nations could 


be forced to settle their higglings in a less 
boisterous fashion. 

But the student may be said to have a 
special problem in regard to war. It is 
quite logically: “How may the greatest a- 
mount of educational benefit be extracted 
from the situation of a nation on the verge 
of defending its ‘National Honor’?” About 
the only general observation he can make 
in peace time is that killing people doesn’t 
contribute to the salubrity of their educa- 
tion. Our specific actions in time of war 
would vary as the situation varied. We 
might go into government service—educa- 
tional division of the public health service 
which the war was stimulating into hyper- 
activity, or we might begin research on the 
facts behind the war’s efficient cause, with 
an eye to subsequent publishing. We might 
even enlist and brave the dangers of paci- 
fic propagandising in the country’s most 
sensitive spot. What our judgment was of 
the success of our recent conscientious ob- 
jectors might affect our choice in this line 
of activity. Always we would be guided by 
the opportunity for constructive education. 

RUTH BOARDMAN, 
Barnard 1923 


To the Editor of The New Student: 

Thank you for the copy of “The New Stu- 
dent” of October 7th which you sent me, 
and which has been read with much inter- 
est. It is evident that your campaign has 
a good offensive power, and that you are 
going to get the most important issues of 
the peace problem under discussion in this 
country. There is one paragraph in your 
bulletin on page 4 which I read with a gasp. 
It reads as follows: 


“Our Government has sent twelve 
cruisers to the Dardanelles. The 
straits are narrow. It is unlikely that 
all twelve will manage to escape being 
hit by the bullets that are carelessly 
flying about. What will your attitude 
and the attitude of your fellow stu- 
dents be?” 


It seems to me that our people as a whole 
have very little appreciation of the rea- 
sons for stationing our vessels abroad. In 
the Near East we have thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens and millions of dollars worth 
of property belonging to Americans. 

The sending of our ships to those waters 
is not at all for belligerent purposes. The 
mere fact of sending them and the appear- 
ance of our flag in those waters is a sym- 
bol to the governments and the people of 
the Balkan countries of the great and po- 
tential influence of America, and that we 
expect respect and fair treatment for our 
citizens and their property. 

It was not cruisers that we sent to the 
Dardanelles but 12 destroyers. These de- 
stroyers do not hazard themselves in nar- 
row straits, but are to be distributed to the 
centers where Americans and American 
property is stationed, in order that their 
presence will prevent interference and in- 
jury that would cause the very complica- 
tions that are intimated in your editorial. 

I wish you the best of success in your 
good work. 

(From a friend in the Navy Department) 


Ed. Note.—It is perhaps an interesting 
commentary that in order to “protect” lives 
and property, we send out “destroyers.” 
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Student Conference 


Talk, Talk, Act 
December 26-28 


Why do you go to college? 

Parental power, practical persuasion, 
or—? 

What do you want to be like when you 
leave college or don’t you care so long as 
you have a certain amount of useful in- 
formation ? 

Who decides what shall be taught at your 
college ? 

Why do liberal clubs think it necessary 
to bring to the colleges speakers whose 
point of view is not ordinarily presented by 
the faculty? 


PROBLEM 


If 180 credits=1 B A.,+30 credits=1 M. A. 
+70 credits=1 Ph. D., how many credits 
will=1 intelligent man? 


How is it that you can go to college 
when so many other men and women can’t? 

Are you taking somebody else’s educa- 
tion away from him? 

Do you owe anything to the uneducated? 


PROBLEM 


If you get $25.00 a week for working and 
not expressing your ideals, and $.00 a week 


if you work and express your ideals, what: 


are your ideals worth? 


——____+ 


These and other questions will be dis- 
cussed at a conference held under the aus- 
pices of The National Student Forum dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation on December 
26, 27 and 28th, in the vicinity of New 
York City. These questions centen about 
two main topics: 

1. Why is college what it is? 

2. What are our responsibilities as stu- 

dents? 

The six foreign students whom The Na- 
tional Student Forum is bringing to the 
United States will be present. It will be 
their first meeting with an American group 
of frends. There will also be several re- 
cent graduates who will discuss the possible 
courses for socially minded students after 
leaving college. But there will be no big 
speakers. It will be a conference of stu- 
dents for students and will concern the 
vital issues of the student’s life. 

Coming at the end of the year just be- 
fore New Year’s Day, resolutions will of 
course be in order. But the Conference is 
not to be a mere long distance conversa- 
tional exhibit, with a set of empty tin-can 
resolutions attached to its tail. Neither will 
the students assemble to display their ora- 
torical powers, their debating skill, or their 
ability to listen in complete silence and ab- 
solute acquiescence. Neither will the Con- 
ference be a mere interchange of news be- 
tween the various colleges. 

But rather we shall try to arrive at some 
definite conclusion concerning the value and 
honesty of our education, and its denial to 
the great mass of our people. And our 
final work will be to draw up a plan or 
plans of action which can be consistently 
followed by the students in the coming 
year. 
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Students Live and 
Workers Learn 


In Denmark 


By A. MORVILLE 
Head of the University settlement 
in Copenhagen 


The Uuniversity-Settlement movement is 
in Denmark represented by one Settlement 
in Copenhagen. Copenhagen needed a set- 
tlement-work. As in all great cities, in- 
dustry has in Copenhagen created large 
poor quarters, where the working people 
are crowded together in rooms hardly suit- 
able for animals. In many ways Denmark 
is a lucky country; we have neither a class 
of very rich people, nor a class of very 
poor people. But in spite of this the class 
feeling and the class hate is as strong and 
distinct as in any other country. 

The students in Denmark have lost all 
influence in political and social matters. 
They have associated themselves with 
those who believe in the existing order; as 
a body the students are one of the most 
conservative groups of the country. They 
have not understood what was going on in 
the labouring class; they knew nothing 
of the life of the workers, the poor-quar- 
ters were to them a terra incognita, They 
knew nothing of the injustice in industry, 
of the starvation wages, of the unemploy- 
ment. When workers were on strike, it 
has very often happened that the students 
have taken their work until the strike was 
settled. But one thing the students did, 
they founded a volunteer corps for military 
exercise! 

A radical student union tried some years 
ago to become friendly ‘with the working 
class. They arranged concerts and lectures 
and some students helped as poor men’s 
lawyers. - But the conservative groups of 
the students were too strong and the rad- 
ical union was closed. In 1911 a group of 
the Christian Student movement decided 
to make an attempt to meet the working 
class, they founded a settlement in the most 
crowded labour quarters of Copenhagen. 
At first people did not understand what 
a settlement was. The students did not; 
they had too much to do in reading news- 
papers about the idle workers who always 
were on strike, and in exercising with their 
guns. They could not spare the time for 
settlement work. The people in the neigh- 
borhood did not understand what was in- 
tended with that settlement. The children 
came, but not grown-up people. But the 
few students who had begun, remained 
there in spite of all difficulties. Now they 
have succeeded, The settlement is now a 
part of the life of the quarter, many people 
come there and many students have had 
their best time there. 


Students offer their Education 


What is the aim of our settlement? It 
cannot be expressed in one sentence, it is 
as comprehensive as life itself, we try to 
bring the students in touch with the labour 
class. The students have a good deal to 
bring the working class; they have been 
able as nobody else has been, to enjoy all 
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the goods of civilization and the culture of 
time, science, art and literature. The work- 
ers know nothing about these goods, they 
don’t know what spiritual life is. Now 
the settlement students try to bring them 
this; it means nothing less than a new 
life. Not that the old problems are abol- 
ished, but life is looked upon in quite an- 
other way. Books, art, are not a privilege 
for the well-to-do people, anyone can en- 
joy them, if his eyes only have been open- 
ed, It is as if a new world had been open- 
ed. The founder of the Salvation Army, 
General Booth, said: you cannot preach 
the gospel to a hungry man. Well, it may 
be true that you won’t have much success 
the first time. But I do mean, you cannot 
wait until he has got enough to eat. If you 
find it better not to bring the working 
class the spiritual life until they have got- 
ten better houses, better wages etc. I am 
afraid you will be too late. If you wait 
so long, I am sure they won’t hear you at 
all. Better go at once, all the while try- 
ing to help in economic matters, not by 
giving dollars, but by helping the workers 
in their fight. 


Workers offer their Experience 


On the other hand the workers have 
much to give and to teach the students. 
They have all the experience of a bitter 
life; the students know the poetry of life, 
the workers the prose, The workers have 
the longing for a better world, but they 
have not only the longing for a better 
world, they have the principle of the new 
world. The fellow-feeling, not as _ senti- 
mental feeling, but as the spirit of brother- 
hood. It seems extremely important that 
the students and the workers shall meet 
each other. 

65 students (both male and female) are 
members of our settlement. The settlement 
is not a big organization with a staff of 
leaders and secretaries and several houses; 
the premises are quite small, but they are 
situated in the worst street in Copenhagen. 
There are clubs for men, for women, sev- 
eral clubs for children, for working lads 
and girls, care of old people, concerts, lec- 
tures, camps etc. We don’t intend to make 
a club for so and so many and then let 
the club run itself; we try to know each 
member of the club and also know his 
name, in one word we try to be his friend. 
Our settlement has not succeeded in big or- 
ganizations but the students have become 
friends of the workers, and are welcome 
in many, many homes in the neighborhood. 

The students have learnt much of work 
in the settlement, they have seen the so- 
cial injustice, they have understood the 
workers’ longing for a new world. Most 
of them have broken with their previous 
point of view, most of them have become 
pacifists and communists in the broad 
sense of the word. Students of all faculties 
come together in the settlement for social 
and political studies and some of them 
give lectures on social subjects in different 
unions trying to bring knowledge about the 
conditions of the working class to the other 
classes. Many would probably think that 
the work is too little and too weak. But 
you must at first learn to give the work- 
ing man your hand, not as student to work- 
er, but as man to man. If you cannot do 
that, you are not fit for greater things. 
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Whenever you have a friendship between 
two such men, you have a bit of the new 
world. 


From Our Colleges 


The college newspapers from east to west 
and north to south express students’ inter- 
ests, their exhortations, their opinions, their 
perturbations. 

They are well worth studying. 


HAWAII 


Here we have an editorial from the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii which is quite typical. 
It is called “Something Essential Over- 
looked” and proceeds: 

“Admittedly, the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of university students are just as es- 
sential as the work in the class room and 
the laboratory.... 

This year the schedule threatens to re- 
press greatly participation in student at- 
fairs.... If it is impracticable to leave a 
certain amount of time each day, say from 
12 to 1.380 that might be devoted to student 
affairs, how would it be to set aside one 
afternoon for this purpose? Wednesday 
would be a good day since it comes exactly 
in the middle of the week. Perhaps the 
Wednesday afternoon laboratory periods 
could be shifted without serious difficulty. 

Even if a few students are obliged to 
give up laboratory work, they are now tak- 
ing, the hardship would be much less than 
having student affairs generally hampered 
by the present schedule.” 

Here the “student activities” are being 
hampered by the instruction or “faculty ac- 
tivities’? and the students feel a need of re- 
adjustment. 


DARTMOUTH 

Some colleges, however, are not so unfor- 
tunate. We read in The Harvard Crimson: 

Dartmouth is coming, (for the game) not 
only the team and its supporters, but the 
whole college. A special train has been 
chartered, classes are to be abandoned 
right and left, and everybody, professors 
and students alike, is coming to Cam- 
bridge.” 

Here the whole college supports student 
activities with heart and soul and lung 
and tongue and any other organs of the 
human body that can be pressed into ser- 
vice, 

BARNARD 


The Physical Education Department at 
Barnard declares that its motto is “ a sport 
for every girl and a girl for every sport.” 
Whether or not this is a threat, it is cer- 
tainly an interesting attitude on the part 
of the administration toward the value of 
“sport.” 

GONZAGA 

The students of Gonzaga University have 
perhaps gone farther than any others in 
their estimation of the value of “student 
activities.” A vigilance committee was ap- 
pointed which should see to it that all stu- 
dents attended student meetings, went to 
football games and learned the cheers. We 
read: 

“Right at the start of the year, it was 
found necessary to appoint a vigilance com- 
mittee and nothing should be put in their 
way that would hinder them from acting 
like they would with high school students. 


What cannot be accomplished by reason, 
might be accomplished by force.” 


CHICAGO 


Student activities are not only thus re- 
cognized as the most valuable part of one’s 
college education, but they are put upon 
a high moral plane. We read in The Daily 
Maroon of Chicago University: 

“Big Ten athletic authorities are making 
efforts to stamp out betting by students on 
university football contests. As these men 
point out, interest in the success of one’s 
Alma Mater should be more than monetary. 
Cheering should be stimulated by the heart, 
not the pocket-book.” 

No student has yet had the temerity to 
suggest that studying should be stimulated 
by the heart rather than by the future job. 


NORTHWESTERN 


The students moreover are willing to 
make certain sacrifices and to restrict their 
amusements to help the cause. For exam- 
ple, the ¢o-eds of Northwestern “have a- 
greed to have no social engagements during 
the coming year, with university men on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays.. ‘This 
pledge is taken because we girls believe 
that too many dates interfere with a col- 
lege man’s athletics, and the school will 
suffer if the athletes do not have the pro- 
per time for training,’ explained the pre- 
sident of the association.” 

Is this nationwide emphasis of athletics 
and student activities an escape from the 
sordid accumulation of necessary points for 
graduation to a realm where the student 
can play for the sake of the game, can take 
a craftsman’s pleasure in his work and an 
artist’s joy in the doing of it? 

Or is there something a little unbalanced 
and insane about it? 

Have our students found in their univer- 
sities anything else to which they can de- 
vote themselves, anything else which calls 
forth their enthusiasm and their spontane- 
ous energy? 


MIDDLEBURY 

Here and there, but only here and there, 
although the spirit is constantly growing, 
we meet such statements as this from the 
Middlebury Campus: 

“A remark characteristic of a certain type 
of college student is from time to time over- 
heard about the campus. ‘Oh! I haven’t 
time to read in college.’ It is evident that 
the person capable of entertaining such a 
notion has quite failed to guess the real 
purpose of college and of an education... 
The things which others teach us, can be, 
at best, but inspirational, the real things 
from which we most profit are those we 
have learned for ourselves.” 


BARNARD, HARVARD, OBERLIN 


Read, study! In Barnard, the students 
drew up a new curriculum with suggestions 
for courses not now given. Harvard sug- 
gests that we act as well as study and the 
Crimson urges the students to prepare 
themselves. for politics both by study and 
debate. The Oberlin Liberal Club has ex- 
amined the political candidates for all local 
offices and published a pamphlet with re- 
commendations. All their men, except one, 
were elected! 

These may be straws but they show that 
the American student is slowly beginning 
to realize other values than that of the 
“good sport” and the good “booster.” 
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The Bryn Mawr 
Labor School 


By JANET H. ROBB 
Tutor at the school 


Two years ago a group of people met 
at The New School for Social Research to 
form a clearing house for their efforts in 
workers education. An observer might 
have held his breath at the thought of one 
cloak, even in a rudimentary way, cover- 
ing such a multi-colored mass. For even 
in its infancy several distinct strands could 
have been picked out. There was the edu- 
cational system of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, the labor colleges 
in several cities still rather vague as to 
method, and a sprinkling of individuals in- 
terested from the point of view of the Fed- 
eration of Girls Clubs and other bodies. 


The Bryn Mawr School, it seems to the 
writer, might be taken as an illuminating 
study in suggestion of their strands. And 
for two reasons in especial. In the Ist 
place Bryn Mawr offered its campus last 
year for the 2nd time, for two months to 
women workers in industry. It was comit- 
ted to no platform of social reconstruction, 
the only blanket proviso was that all stu- 
dents must be “Women Working with the 
tools of their trade.” 


Outlying committees. of alumnae selected 
these women, indiscriminatingly thru any 
existing channels, purely on individual apti- 
tude for an academic course. So the stu- 
dents ranging from a compact group of 
Russian garment workers of New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, with its rigid 
class consciousness, to the West Virginia 
girl plucked bodily out of her mill village 
by a local “Y. W.” Secretary, with natural- 
ly no consciousness at all of social forces 
in the economic world, represented a fairly 
accurate cross section of women workers 
in this country. 

Of course the most obvious problem to 
be faced, and one not peculiar to Bryn 
Mawr, was the separation of what was to 
be taught from its academic background. 
Not only were text books on elementary 
subjects not insulting to an adult intelli- 
gence very scarce, but the class room had 
to be purged from text book words. Pe- 
culiar to Bryn Mawr was the adapting of 
industrial life habits to campus life. The 
crickets, the dead hush at night, the queer- 
ly broken up day, and dormitory life must 
have been very disconcerting to the adult 
students at first. A linotype operator 
found it impossible to read consecutive 
sentences for the letters, she said, each 
individually picked themselves out of their 
context. 


In fact it was discovered that the ma- 
jority of the students wanted instruction 
in the tools of spelling, reading and writ- 
ing. This brought up the question of 
whether a college was justified in using its 
apparatus for elementary instruction, and 
even if so would it not gain its end more 
effectually by encouraging and improving 
the existing Public School efforts in adult 
education. 

But the more fundamental question, after 
all, and of more than local significance, 
was the approach to economic questions 


especially with such a heterogeneous group. 
That the students came from different geo- 
graphical, religious or even labor back- 
grounds was not as important as the di- 
vergences in their labor philosphy. An 
unorganized garment worker from the 
south had less in common with a garment 
worker of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers than with a laundress from the 
northwest who might belong to a parallel 
Y. W. club. The unionists of all colors 
naturally applied their social philosphy as 
coloring matter to all the information they 
acquired—the more revolutionary, the more 
vividly. 

The students were offered an elementary 
or more advanted course in economics, a 
course suited to them individually in 
English composition and public speaking, 
with a further choice of English Litera- 
ture, History of Civilization, American 
History, Musical Appreciation, or Science. 
Yet in all of these the coloring was deep. 
The unionists sternly demanded why Rob- 
inson Crusoe was not taught as a treatise 
in the subduing of economic forces by the 
worker rather than,as a literary yarn! It 
was impossible to ignore the question in 
any class. The non unionists had in most 
eases, not so much weighed the facts pro 
and con as been isolated from the question, 
lumping it with antichrist or birth control. 
The classes were obliged, purely from the 
point of view of social consciousness, to 
introduce such discussions. 

To the writer the question of organiza- 
tion possibly minus any definite social 
philosophy and its concomitant class con- 
sciousness would seem to be the foundation 
of any labor school, its raison d’etre in fact 
as distinguished from Public Night Schools 
or chatauquas. Workers Education rather 
than Education for Workers. 

If a labor school declares its intention to 
recognize a labor movement, it must find 
itself forced to define “education” in the 
worker’s sense. Shall education be an end 
in itself, to give to the workers here and 
now the fuller life? Should literature and 
music be stressed as strongly as economics? 
One might even believe in the ultimate re- 
organization of industrial life, yet feel that 
the role of education should be to prepare 
the worker to enter into his intellectual 
heritage now. The Bryn Mawr Summer 
School, however, practically decided to bar 
the School from a purely cultural function, 
by voting at the end of the term to further 
stress and concentrate on economics and 
economic research. 

Then you have the other school in work- 
er’s education who declare that if the ob- 
ject. of worker’s education is to give the 
largest number of workers an opportunity 
to revel in the good things of life, that 
end would obviously be more effectually 
furthered by forwarding a social revolu- 
tion. Education should therefore be used 
to point, sharpen and accelerate the tech- 
nique of social change. They would argue 
that with this accomplished, by the process 
of economic determinism the leisure and 
opportunity would inevitably provide the 
educational stimulus. So the whole ques- 
tion is simply one of deciding on the most 
effective way of educating in class con- 
sciousness from the top or through the 
mass—in other words whether to train 
leaders in the technique of propaganda, 
or in the broader sense of Brookwood, leave 
the base of the movement to them, or to 


take, as Bryn Mawr did, the rank and file 
first. As a matter of fact the more revolu- 
tionary unionists at Bryn Mawr felt that 
the school unconsciously did missionary 
work for the labor movement, by making 
the worker in the rural district seem fami- 
liar and tangible to the rampant unionist 
from the large industrial center and vice- 
versa. 

Anyway the mere necessity of redefin- 
ing “education” and of trying to separate 
the academic dross from the academic gold 
of one’s own equipment, must quicken for 
the students in any college connected with 
workers education, the whole field of their 
own education. Bryn Mawr has certainly 
made a courageous attempt to do it. 


All These 
Can Be Heard 


There are a number of speakers enrolled 
in the Speakers Bureau of The National 
Student Forum whom we feel will be of 
particular interest to the students at this 
time. Among these we mention Mr. Ken- 
neth Lindsay, the President of the Ox- 
ford Debating Union 1922, and first Presi- 
dent of the Oxford University Labour Club 
formed in 1919. Mr. Lindsay was a mem- 
ber of the Oxford debating team which 
recently debated Harvard, Yale, Prince 
ton, Columbia, Swarthmore, and Bates on 
the League of Nations, and has recently 
received a travelling fellowship for the 
year 1922-23 from the Workers Education 
Bureau of America. Mr. Lindsay is plan- 
ning to visit the colleges and universities 
of America. He hopes in this way to learn 
the attitude of the American students to- 
ward foreign affairs and the international 
labor movement. He will be able to tell 
the students of the rather remarkable de- 
velopments of workens’ education under 
the auspices of the Workers Education As- 
sociation, and has chosen as a general title 
for his remarks—“‘Youth and the Labor 
Movement.” 

The National Student Forum is cooper- 
ating with the Workers Education Bureau 
in touring Mr. Lindsay to the American 
colleges. We anticipate his being able to 
visit all of the N. S. F. constituent and 
cooperating groups. 

Word has recently come from John 
Rothschild in Europe that the delegation 
of European students will arrive in 
America not later than the middle of De- 
cember. The delegation is now nearly 
completed and consists of the following 
students, who have been selected by John 
Rothschild and George Pratt because of 
their fine social consciousness and realiza- 
tion of social responsibility: 

Antonin Palecek, Czecho-Slovakia; Piet 
Roest, Holland; Theodor Broch, Norway; 
Hans Tiesler, Berlin; and Joachim Fried- 
rich, Lahn, Germany. 

If you feel that the students at your col- 
lege or university are especially anxious 
to cooperate with the N. S. F. in this 
significant undertaking, we will gladly do 
what we can to make a visit of the stu- 
dents possible. The delegation will stay 
three or four days at each college forming 
real friendships and intimate associations, 
which we hope they will carry home as 
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effective stimuli to international friend- 
ship and good-will. We are asking the col- 
leges visited by the students to extend 
hospitality and contribute what they are 
able to the general expenses of the under- 
taking. The itinerary of the students is 
now being made out, and colleges that are 
anxious to be included should communicate 
with the N. S. F,. immediately. 

The members of the N. S. F, will -be in- 
terested to learn that the following are 
among the prominent contemporaries who 
are willing to assist the students in their 
discussion: 

Rear Admiral Sims at various times, 
according to the district in which his work 
carries him could probabl«-be secured by 
colleges in the East and possibly Middle 
West. 

Bishop Paul Jones, of the Fellowship 
ofReconciliation, is touring thru the Mid- 
dle West and far West, and whenever his 
work will permit will visit a college en- 
route. 

Capt. Paxton Hibben, formerly secretary 
of the Russian Committee of Near East 
Relief, who has recently returned from 
Russia where he was active in relief work, 
can be had by groups in the East and 
Middle West. 

Space forbids. our dealing at- greater 
length with other speakers on these and 
additional subjects. A full announcement 
of the Speakers Bureau may be secured 
upon request addressed to the National 
Student Forum. 
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IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


I enclose $.......... as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 
for one year a8 & 

Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 
member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
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* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 
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a college. 

Ex-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associnte—Those interested in the N. 8. F. who have 
never studied or taught-in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


Read and Remember 
A Review 


The Negro in Chicago—Report of the Com- 
mission on Race Relations. Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, $6. 


By RHODA HOFF 

In July, 1919, thirty-eight people lost 
their lives and five hundred thirty-seven 
more were injured as a result of the Chica- 
go Race Riot. The magnitude of the out- 
break made it a little difficult for public 
opinion to ignore this riot, as it had com- 
fortably ignored the four preceding ones 
that had occurred in Illinois since 1917. 
Both press and public finally demanded that 
something must be done. Something has 
been done. The Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations, appointed by Governor Low- 
den and consisting of six whites and six 
blacks, has published its report. As this 
report is based upon facts, it has taken 
more than six months to compile, and so 
the public, now pleasantly employed with 
the Hall-Mills murder, will probably wait 
until the next riot to read it. Meantime the 
conditions which gave birth to the riot of 
1919 have remained unchanged. 
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The Commission reports that there must 
be a fundamental change 4g public vpinion 
if a repetition of the horfi ¢rof’ 1919 is to 
be averted. Instead of basing judgment 
upon rumor and myth, a study of the facts 
in the case is recommended... How would 
those, who condemn the negro, conduct 
themselves if the following were an accu- 
rate description of the only living condi- 
tions possible to them? “No heat and no 
hot water. No repairing done. No screens; 
gas leaking all over house; stationary tubs 
leak.” And again, “No gas, bath or toilet.” 
These are actual conditions: as reported by 
the Commission and prevail throughout the 
Black Belt, that portion of the city where 
the negro is allowed to live. 

Again, in his search for employment, the 
negro is confronted with discrimination and 
injustice. Although there are no restrictive 
laws applying specifically to race, it is an 
admitted fact that such representative in- 
dustries as the Traction Company and five 
State Street Departmet Stores “find no va- 
eancy for the negro.” 


The effect of these wretched conditions 
upon crime can only be conjectured, but 
even with this disadvantage, the police re- 
ports tell an astonishing story. In sex 
crimes, of which the negro is supposed to 
be especially guilty, it is true that 12% of 
those convicted are negroes, while the ne- 
gro constitutes only 5% of the population. 
But the number of unconvicted whites, ac- 
cused of the same crimes, (an excess rang- 
ing from 2 to 8%) practically equalizes the 
Moreover in spite of the fact that 
more negroes are convicted than whites, on- 
ly two out of forty-six crimes against child- 
ren were committed by negroes. These 
facts are corroborated by the experience of 
a man like Judge Hugo Pam of the Crimin- 
al Court, who testifies as follows: “I have 
had more serious rape cases against whites 
than against negroes.” 

A few facts such as these which are typi- 
cal of those contained in the six hundred 
odd pages of the report, might shake some 
of the beliefs “which have become crystal- 
ized through years of unchallenged assump- 
tion.” Nor- does the Commission content 
itself with the mere enumeration of fact 
but makes fiftty-nine constructive sugges- 
tions. 

The first of these urges the police and 
militia to plan some form of concerted ac- 
tion, in case of future riots. Does it not 
seem a little careless: that the police had 
no such plan, after five serious riots had 
occurred? 

However, though the above recommenda- 
tion would serve as a curative, the preven- 
tive measures attack the problem at, its 
roots. The Commission’s recommendation 
to the public reads as follows: “We are con- 
vineed by our inquiry that the moral re- 
sponsibility for race-rioting rests upon all 
citizens, white or black, who sanction force 
or violence in inter-racial relations or who 
do not condemn and combat the spirit of 
racial hatred they express.” 

What more can be said? The limits of 
this article prevent a further enumeration 
of the fifty-nine recommendations, but do 
not prevent a sixtieth recommendation, 
which, though unwritten, is nevertheless an 
integral part of the report—namely, : that 
every white and every negro in this country 
immediately read the facts contained in the 
very fair-minded report of the Commission 
on Race Relations. 


